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TO THE | 
SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


* Encouragement of Ax Ts, &c. 


| Bf 


Gentlemen, 


ls attempt ſeems pro- 

perly addreſſed to you, 
as encouragers of any deſign to 
improve even the leſſer conve- 
niencies, or the amuſements of 


life. No invention is here pre- 


tended to; nor other merit, than 


that of deſiring to eſtabliſh com- 
5 mon 
A 2 


1 * 28 

mon ſenſe in the room of unex- 
amined maxims which generally 
miſlead. 


Though theory without prac- 
tice is ineffectual, yet an art not 
founded on rule is confined to 


the genius of a ſingle artiſt, 


and cannot aſcend to perfection 
by ſteps raiſed from the concur- 
rent diſcoveries of many. Hence 
it happens that great arts be- 
come loſt, and little ones not 
attained to perfection. 


If the following pages ſhall 
meet with any degree of. your 
approbation, I ſhall think my 
pains 
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pains have been uſefully im- 1 
ployed. 
N T1 am, 

| Gentlemen, 

| | Nur moſt obedient, = 

And very humble Servant, 

| | 

| 


C. Thompſon. 
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| FOR | 
| Bad Horſemen. 


HERE isin this country an 
"almoſt univerſal fondneſs for hor- 
ſes, and the exerciſe of riding; 
| yet but few, in compariſon, are 
tolerable horſemen, The complaints, we 


forming ill; generally ariſe from the unſkil- 

fulneſs of their riders. The caſe is, we 
want a just tafte in riding. No man learns 
it as an art. If a young fellow can ride a 
 fox-chace, or a horſe-race, he immediately 

eonfiders himſelf, and. is Ty 
8 | Others 


hear, of horſes being ungovernable, or per- 


1 
1 


) „ 


others, as a good horſeman. If he has a 
| horſe which he cannot manage, he will tell 
you, he deſigns to tame him by hunting : 
 .that is, if he can but get him to go forward, 
_ - he will tire him. But what end does this 
_ anfiver ? by a week's reſt the hotſe becomes. 
as ungovernable as ever; and ſurely, . 
man cannot ma his horſe in full 
he cannot well ſaid to manage bim 


at all. { | q 


Riding in the manage, or at the . 
ſchool, is indeed conſidered as an art; and 
there we have profeſſed maſters to teach i 
But it is looked on as of uſe to military peo- 
ple only; or to thoſe, in whom a ſhewy ap- 

arance is made proper and becoming, 

yetheir rank in life. It is ſuppoſed alſo, 

that all managed horſes are taught moti- 

ons for parade only; and that their paces 
are ſpoiled for the read and Hunting. 
Hence riding in the manage is called ian 
the great \ borſe; and che common opinion 
— that nothing of this art can he. applyed 
to general uſe. Almaſt every ont thinks 
practice alone will — ride hn if 
artificial meaſures; of motian, 


imitation of a good carriage, will Wend auen * 


our manner of waiking, which. nature has 
taught, and conſtant practice improved: 
why ſhould rim, which certainly | is All 
more an art, be — be eaſily, and 

=. ſufficiently 
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it, as he is there put under 
as accuſtoms him to have no ill of his own, 


BAD HORSEMEN. 9 
ſufficiently attained, without any aſſiſtance. 
Does not daily experience proclaim the 
contrary? do we not ſee many men, who 


make a good figure while they ſtand on their 
legs, appear on horſeback, helpleſs and 


awkward? The rowing a wherry ſeems to 


be what every one might acquire without 


difficulty; yet they who are inſtructed by 
rule; row better than thoſe, who have had 
no inſtruction. . . | 


, Notwithſtanding this general opinion of 


the manage, there are ſome who think it 
teaches a horſe nothing which will ſpoil his 


paces, and that he is greatly benefited by 
fch a diſcipline 


by which means the management of him is 
made eaſy to an indifferent rider, 


: Were horſes uſually broken in thus far 
only in the manage, gentlemen might with- | 
cout great difficulty be taught all that is 
neceſſary to ride with ſafety, eaſe, and plea- 


fure, and to make. their horſes perform 
chearfully. To this end, there fhould be 


maſters to teach the art of riding on the 


hunting or common ſaddle; or the unexperi- 


enced horeſeman ſhould practiſe a while at 
the riding-houſe, with a view to get a few 
general principles, which he may after- 

wards apply to another manner of riding. 


Till 
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Till this is. done, ſuch Wann | 
222 bad horſemen, by rule, as may en- 
able them to ride more fafely and better 
than they do at preſent; not kn that 
they have any thing to learn. This, in 
ſome degree, is attempted here. Books in 
which the art of riding has been fully and 
completely taught, have not been calcula- 
ted far ſo mferior a part of a horſeman's edu- 
cation. What is (aid here, is not therefore 
deſigned for thoſe who ride well, but for 
thoſe only, who are liable to difficulties and 
accidents, for want of common cautions; and 
who know not, that by leaving a horſe at 
fone liberty, and avoiding to 8 10 give him pain 
by a bad management of bridle, he 
will go better — more quietly, than un- 
der a had horſeman, who lays all the weight 


of his arms on bis horſe's mouth, and b7 


ſitting aukwardly, not only becomes an un- 
eaſy burthen to himſelf, and his horſe, but 
rides in continual danger of a fall. _ 


In the firſt place, every horſe ſhould be 
accuſtomed to ſtand ſtill, when he is moynt- 
ed. One would imagine this might be 
readily granted; yet we fee how much the 
contrary is practiſed. When a gentleman 
mounts at a livery ſtable, the groom takes 
the horſe by the bit, which he bends tight 
round his under jaw: the horſe ſtriving to 
80 on, is forced back ; advancing again, he 


frets, 
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frets, as he is again ſtepped hott, and hurt 
by the manner of hotding him. The rider, 
in the mean time, mounting without the 
bridle;. or at leaſt holding it burſlightly, is 
helped to it by — „Who being 'tho- 
roughly e the horſe? 6 flattering 
has'at the ſame — both bridle and ſtirrup 
to give. Would not this confuſion be pre- 
vented, if every horſe was taught to ſtand 
fill when he is mounted ? Forbid your 
1 therefore, when he rides horſe 
to water, to throw himſelf over him from 
a horſe-block, and kick him with his leg, 
even before he is fairly upon him. This 
wrong manner of mounting is what 
teaches your horſe the vicious habit, agai 
which we are here warning. On the other 
band, a conſtant practiſe o fmounting in che 
| manner is all that is n to pre- 

vent a horſe's going on, till the rider i is 

quite achuſted i in his ſaddle, * | 


The next +hing ins therefore is, 
that the rider ſhonld'mount properly. The 
common method is, to ſtand near the croup, 
or the kinder part of the horſe, with the 
bridle held very long in the right hand. 
By this manner of holding the bridle, be- 
fore you mount, yon are liable to be kicked; 
and when you are mounted, your horſe may 
go on ſome time, or play what gambols he 
Pleaſes, before the rein is ſhort encugh in 
af þ £ 8 ; your 
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your hand, to prevent him. It is common 
likewiſe, for an awk ward rider, as ſoon as 
his foot is in the ſtirrup, to throw) himſelf 
with all his force, to gain his ſeat ; which: 
he cannot do, till he hath firſt overballanced- 


himſelf on one ' ſide or the other: he will. 


then wriggle into it by degrees. The way 


to mount with caſe and ſafety, is to ſtand, 
rather before than behind the ſtirrup. In 
this poſture take the bridle ſhort, and the 


mane together in your left hand, 13 75 


. 
* 
/ 


yourſelf; to the, ſtirrup with your right, 


that your toe may not touch the horſe. in 


mounting. When your left foot is in the 
ſtirrup, move on your right, till you face. the 
ſide of the horſe, looking acroſs over the 
ſaddle. Then with your right hand, graſp 
the hinder part of the ſaddle, and with that 
and your left,- which holds the mane and 
brille, liſt yourſelf upright on your leſt 
foot. Reman thus a mere, inſtant on your 
ſtirrup, only ſo as to divide the action into 
two motions, While you are in this poſture, 
you have a ſure hold with both hands, and 
are at liberty, either to get ſafely, down, or 


to throw bar us, over, and gain your ſeat. 


By this deliberate motion likewiſe you ayoid 


. 
3 £ 


what every good horſeman would endea- 


your to avoid putting your horſe into a 
der. M Doinhorg < eren e + > 
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BAD HORSEMEN. 13 
and mane together in your left hand, as 
when you mounted; put your right hand 
on the pommel of the ſaddle, to raiſe 
ver yy : throw your leg back over the 

ſe, graſp the . part of the ſaddle 
with your riot hand, remain a moment on 
your ſtirrup, and in every reſpect, difmount 
as you mounted; only what was the'firſt 
motion when you mounted, becomes the 
laſt in diſmounting. Remember, not to 
bend your right knee in diſmounting, leaſt | 
your ſpur ſhould rub againſt the horſe. 


It may be next recommended to hold 
your bridle at à convenient length. Sit 
ſquare, and let not the purchaſe of the bridle 
body forward your ſhoulder ; but keep your 

even, as it would be, if each hand held 


a ex Ol Hold your reins with the whole 


graſp of your hand, dividing them with 
your little finger. Let your hand be per- 
pendicular; your thumb will then be up- 
permoſt, and placed on the bridle. Berd 
your wriſt a little outward, and when you 
pal the bridle, raiſe your hand toward your 
ſt, and the lower part of the palm ra- 
ther more than the upper. Let the bridle 
be at ſuch a lepgth in your hand, as if the 
horie ſhould flu mble, you may be able to 


raiſe his head, and foot? it by the ſtrength 


of your arms, and the weight of your body 
thrown backward. If you hold the rein 
C too 
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too long, you are ſubject to fall backward, 
as your horſe riſes. 


If, knowing your i horſe perfectly well 
you think tight reign unneceſſary; advance 
your arm a little (but not your ſhoulder) 
towards the horſe's head, and keep your 


uſual length of rein. By this means, you 


have a check upon your borſe, while you 
indulge him. . f 


I you ride wich. a curb, make it a mie 
to hook on the chain ourſelf: the moſt 
quiet horſe may bring his rider into dan- 


ger, ſhould the curb hurt him. If in fix- 
ing the curb, you turn the chain to the 


right, the links wil unfold themſelves, and 


then oppoſe a farther turning. Put on the 


chain looſe 1 to hang down on the 
horſe's under lip, that it may not riſe and 
preſs his jaw, till the reins of the bridle | 


are moderately pulled. 


If your horſe has been uſed to ſtand till 
when he is mounted, there will be no oc- 
caſion for a groom to hold him: but if he 
does, ſuffer him not to touch the reins, but 
that part of the bridle which comes down 
the cheek 'of the horſe, He cannot then 
interfere with the management of the reins, 


which belongs to the rider only ; and 


holding a horic by the curb (which is ever 
painful 


\ 
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painful to him) is evidently improper, 
when he is to ſtand ſtill. x 


Another thing to be remembered is, 
not to ride with your arms and elbows as 
high as your ſhoulders; nor to let them 
ſhake up and down with the motion of 
the horſe, The poſture is unbecoming, 
and the weight of the arms (and of the bo- 
dy too if the rider does not fit ſtill) acts in 
continual jirks on the jaw of the horſe, 
which muſt give him pain, and make him 
unquiet, if he has a tender mouth, or any 

ſpirit. 


Bad riders wonder why horſes are gen- 
tle as ſoon as they are mounted by ſkilful 
ones, though their ſkill ſeems unemployed : 
the reaſon is, the horſe goes at his eaſe, 
yet finds all his motions watched ; which 
he has ſagacity enough to diſcover. Such 
a rider hides his whip, if he finds his 
horſe is afraid of it, and keeps his legs 
from his ſides, if he finds he dreads the 


ſpur. 


As you are not to keep your arms and 
elbows high, and in motion; ſo 2 are 
not to rivet them to your ſides, but let 
them fall eaſy. One may, at a diſtance, 
diſtinguiſh a genteel horſeman, from an 


aukward one; the firſt ſits ſtill, and appears 
| C 2 "of 
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of a piece with his horſe ; the latter ſeems 
Jying off at all points. N 


It is often ſaid with emphaſis, that ſuch 
a one has no ſeat on horſeback; and it 
means, not only that he does not ride well 
but that he does not fit on the right part of 
the horſe. To have a good ſeat, is to fit on 
that part of the horfe, which, as he ſprings, 
is the center of motion ; and from which 
of courſe, any weight would be with moſt 
difficulty ſhaken. As in the riſing and fall- 
ling of a board placed in æquilibrio, the 
cerjter will always be moſt at reſt ; the 
true ſeat will be found in that part of your 
ſaddle, into · which your body would natu- 
rally ſlide, if you rode without ftirrups ; 
and is only to be preſerved by a proper 
paiſe of the body, though the generality 


of riders imagine it is to be done by the 


gralp of the thighs and knees. The rider 


ould confider himſelf as united to his. 
horſe in this point, and when ſhaken from 


it, endeavour to reſtore the ballance. 


Perhaps the mention of the two extremes 
of a bad ſeat may help to deſcribe the true 
one. The one is, when the rider ſits very 
far back on the faddle, fo that his weight 
preſſes the loins of the horſe ; the other, 
when his body hangs forward over the 
pommel of the ſaddle. The firſt, may be 

3 | ſeen 
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ſeen practiſed by grooms, when they ride 
with their ſtirrups affectedly ſhort; the lat- 


-ter, by fearful horſemen on the leaſt flutter 
of the horſe, Every good rider has, even- 


on the hunting ſaddle, as determined a place 


for his thighs, as can be determined for 


him by the bars of a demi-peak. Indeed 
there is no difference between the ſeat of 


either: only, as. in the firſt you ride with 


ſhorter ſtirrups, your body will be con- 


ſequently more behind. your knees. 


Jo have a good ſeat yourſelf, your ſad- 
dle muſt fit well. To fix a preciſe rule 
might be difficult: it may be a direction, 
to have your ſaddle preſs as nearly as poſſi- 
ble on that part, which we have deſcribed 
as the poĩnt of union between the man and 
horſe, however ſo 2s not to obſtruct the 
motion of the horſe's ſhoulders. Place 
yourſelf” in the middle or loweſt part of it: 
{it erect ; but with as little conſtraint, as in 
your ordinary fittiag.. The eaſe of action 
marks the gentleman :.. you may repoſe 
yourſelf, but not lounge. The ſet and ſtu- 
died erectneſs acquired in the riding-honſe 
by rhofe wlioſe deportment is not eaſy, ap- 
pears ungenteel, and unnatural. 


- "vo your horſe ſtops ſhort, or endeavours 


by riſing and kicking to unſeat you, bend 
not your body forward, as many do in thoſe 
| > 3. chtenm— 
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circumſtances ; that motion throws the 
| breech. backward, and you off your fork 
tz whereas, the 
advancing. the lower part of your body, 
and bending back the upper part and ſhoul- 


or twiſt, and out of your 


ders, is the method both to keep your ſeat, 
and to recover it when loft. The bending 
yourbody back and that in a great degree, is 


the greateſt ſecurity in Har leaps 43 i 
| e leaps fand- 


a N too, when your hor 
ing. e horſe's riſing does not try the 
rider's ſeat; the laſh of his hind legs is 


what ought chiefly to he guarded "againſt, 
and is beſt done by the bady's being great · 


ly inclined back. Stiffen not your legs or 
os. and let your body be pliable in the 
loins, like the coachman's on his box. 
This looſe manner of fitting wilt elude 


every rough motion of the horſe ; whereas 


the fixture of the knees, ſo commonly laid 


a ſtreſs on, will in great ſhocks conduce 


to the violence of the fall. | 


Was the cricket player, when the ball 
is ſtruck with the greateſt velocity, to hold 
his hand firm and fixed when he receives 
it, the hand would be bruiſed, or 2 

0 


the bones fractured by the reſiſtance. 


obviate this accident, he therefore gradually 
yields his hand to the motion of the ball 
for a certain diſtance; and thus by a due 
mixture of oppoſition and obedience catch- 


cs 
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” 
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turn them in 
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es it without ſuſtaining the leaſt injury. 
The caſe is exaQly the ſame in riding: the 
ſkilful horſeman will recover his poife, by 
giving ſome way to the motion, and the 
ignorant borſeman will be flung out of his 
ſeats by endeavouring to be fed. | 


Stretch not out your legs belord you: - 


| this will puſh you againſt the back of the 


ſaddle; neither gather up your knees, like 
a man riding on a pack, this. trows your 


_ thighs 3 each practiſe unſeats you. 


s ſtraight down, and ſit not 
part of the thighs, but 

8 ſo as to bring 

knees and toes; and it is — fa e to 
ride with the ball of the foot preſſing on 
the ſtirrup, than with the ſtirrup as far back 
as the heel; for the preſſure of the heel 
being in that caſe behind the ſtirrup, 


2 


keeps the thighs down. 


When you find your thighs thrown up- 
wards, widen your knees to get them and 


the upper part of your fork lower down on 


the horſe. hr the ſaddle with the hol- 
low or inner 38 thighs, but not 
more than ju the ballance of your 


body: this ill allo enable you to keep 


our ſpurs from the horſe's ſides, and to 
ing your toes in, without that effected 


and uſeleſs manner of bringing them in, 


practiſed by many. Sink your heels 
ſtraight 


— 
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ſtraight n for while your heels and 
thighs keep down, you cannot fall: this, | 

| (aided with the bend of the back) gives 

the ſecurity of a ſeat, to thoſe who 12 1 i 


themſelves up in their ſtirrups in a ſwift 


gallop, or in the alternate rifing and n. 


in a full trot. 


Let your ſeat ae the length of 
your ſtirrups, rather than the ſtirrups your 
ſeat. If more preciſion is requiſite, let your 
ſtirrups (in the hunting ſaddle) be of ſuch 


a length, as that when you ſtand in them, 
there may be the breadth of four fingers be- 
tween your feat and the faddle. 


It would greatly aſſt x learner; if he 
would praQtil 

out ſtirrups, keeping his face looking on 
the outward part of the circle, ſo as hardly 
to ſee the horſe's head; and his ſhoulder, 
which is towards the center of the circle, 
very forward. By this means, you learn 
to ballance your body, and keep a true ſeat 
independant of your ſtirrups : you may pro- 


bably likewiſe eſcape a fall, ſhould, you at 


any time looſe them, by being accidentally 
ſhaken from your ſeat, 1 | 


As the ſeati in ſome meaſure depends on 


the ſaddle, it may not be amiſs to obſerve. 


that becauſe a _, with — pommel 
is 


vu +. 


riding in a large circle, with- 
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is thought dangerous, the other extreme 
prevails, and the pommel is ſcarce allowed - 
to be higher than the middle of the ſaddle. 
The ſaddle ſhould lie as near the back bone 
| as can be, without hurting the horſe; for 
\'4 - the nearer you fit to his back, the better 
> feat you have. If it does ſo, it is plain the 
pommel muſt riſe enough to ſecure the wi 
 thersfrom preſſure; therefore, a horſe whoſe 
| withers are higher than common, requires 
a higher pommel. If to avoid this, you 
make the ſaddle of a more ſtraight line, 
the inconvenience ſpoken of follows; you 
| fit too much above the horſe's back; nor 
can the ſaddle form a proper ſeat. There 
ſhould be no ridge from the button at the 
e of he pommel, to the back part of the 
ſaddle. That line alſo ſhould be a little 
3 concave, for your thighs to lie at eaſe. In 
| ſhort, a ſaddle ought to be, as nearly as 
poſſible, as if cut out of the borle. 


. 
| [2 Men you want your horſe to move for- 
\ d, raiſe his head a little, and touch bim 

| gently with your whip; or elſe, preſs the 
| calves of your legs againſt his ſides. If he 
1 does not move faſt enough, preſs them with 
. more force, and ſo, till the ſpur juſt tou- 
| | ches him. By this practice, he will (if he 
| has any fpirit) move upon the leaſt preſſure 
of the leg. Never ſpur him by a kick; 
hut if it be neceſſary to ſpur him 2 


4 
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keep your heeels cloſe to his ſides and ſlack- 
en their force, as he becomes obedient. 


When your horſe attempts to be vicious, 
take each rein (eparate one in each hand, 


and advancing your arms forward, hold 


him very ſhort. In this caſe, it is com- 
mon for the rider to pull him hard, with 
his arms low; but the Porte hy this means 
having his head low too, has it more in his 


power to throw out his heels: whereas, if 


his head be raiſed very high, and his noſe 
thrown out a little, which is conſequent, he 
can neither riſe before nor behind; becauſe 
he can give himſelf neither of thoſe motions, 
without having his head at liberty. A plank 
placed in æquilibrio, cannot riſe at one end 
unleſs it ſinks at the other. 


If your horſe is headſtrong, pull not with 
one continued pull, but ſtop, and back him 
often, juſt ſnaking the reins, and making 
little repeated pulls till he obeys. Horſes 
are ſo accuſtomed to bear on the bit, when 


they go forward, that they are diſcouraged 
if the rider will not let them do ſo. 


If a horfe is looſe - necked, he will throw 
up his head at a continued pull; in which 
ſituation, the rider ſeeing the front of his 
face, can have no power over him. When 
your horſe does thus, drop your hand, and 


| i 
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give the bridle play, and he will of courſe 
drop his head again into it's proper place : 
while it is coming down, make a ſecond 
gentle pull, and you will find his mouth, 
With a little practiſe, this is done almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly ; and this method will ſtop, 
in the diſtance of a few yards, a hors. 
which will run away with thoſe who pull 


at him with al/ their might. Almoſt every 


one muſt have obſerved, that when a horſe 
feels himſelf pulled with the bridle, even 
when he is going gently ; he often miſtakes 
what was deſigned to flop him, as a direction 
to bear on the bit, and to go faſter. 


Keep your horſe's head high, that he 
may raiſe his neck, and creſt ; play a little 
with the rein, and move the bit in his 
mouth, that he may not preſs on it, in one 
conſtant and continued manner. Be not 
afraid of raiſing his head too high; he will 
naturally be too ready to bring it down, 
and tire your arms with it's weight, on the 
leaſt abatement of his mettle, When you 
feel him heavy, ſtop him, and make him 
go back a few paces: thus you break by 
degrees his propenſity to preſs on his 
bridle, 


You ought not to be pleaſed (though 
many are) with a round neck, and a head 
drawn in towards his breaſt: let your horſe 

: carry 


. — — — 
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y his head bridling in, provided he 
— 5 it high, and his neck eee up- 
wards; but if his neck bends downwards, 
his figure is bad, his t is too near his 
toes, he leans on the bridle, and you have 
no command over him. If he goes preſ- 
ſing but lightly on his bridle, he is the more 
ſure footed, and goes pleaſanter; as your 
wriſt only may guide him. If he hangs 
down his head, and makes you ſypport the 
weight of that, and his neck with your 
arms, bearing on' his fore legs, (which is 
called being on his fboulders) he will ſtrike 
=» toes againſt the ground, and ſtum- 

e . * 


If your horſe is heavy upon his bit, tie 
him every day, for an hour or two. with 
his tail to the manger, and his head as high 
as you can make him liſt it, by a rein on 
each poſt of the ſtall, tied to each ring of 
the ſnaffle bit, 


Horſe-breakers and grooms have a great 
propenſity to bring a horſe's head down, 
and ſeem to have no ſeat without a ſtrong 
hold by the bridle. They know indeed, 
that the head ſhould yield to the reins, and 

the neck form an arch; but do not take 
the proper pains to make it arch ypward, 
A temporary effect of attempting to raiſe 
a horſe's -head, may perhaps be making 


him 


1 
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him ſh, out his noſe.” They wil here 
tell y ;thar h is head is too high already; 
LAT it. is "hor the diſtance from, his 
„ge, but from the wp of his head, to the 
3 wich determines the head, to be 
h of low. Beſides, although' the fault 
i "1 to be in the manner of carrying 
the head, it ſhould rather be ſaid to be in 
at of he neck; for if the neck was raiſ- 
Fi the head would he more in the ** 


FILES 
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head., is to. raiſe the neck, and thereby 
brihg in the, head; for even while the 

| bridle makes the lame line from the rider's 

| hand to the bit, the hotſe's noſe may be 
cit her ar vn in; © E thruſt out, accordin 

0 his neck is GA or depreſſed. Inſtead 

of what has been here recommended, we 

uſpa ly fee colts broke with their . 

a cet ery y low, their necks "Af, and 

- | > 10 ih ae ſup pleg. When the breok- 

| «fm left 12 arid they. are maunt- 


Yr the "road having. wore food aw 
103 they frequ ply peek and a iecond 
breakih 


pil es "'riecellar F EN, a8 
CARL ag! Waste er 7 FR 8h 
5 aber are“ put Into the hands of gig ms, 
he "they learn a variety of bad 

ha its. n 
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Ink on the hes hand, youi horſe curſe his, 
head (or rather his naſe.) xe high, he. ge- 
nerally makes ſome * 8% by moving, 
his ſhoulders - Aa 06 Sous fely.. 
Attend to the ca 15 ult. Some 
horſes have hor. nec 1 OW. of) . their 
ſhoulders, that they bend firſt fl then 
upwards like a ſtag's., Some haye the y per 
line of their necks, from their ears te their 
withers, too ſhort. A head of this. ſort 
cannot poſſibly bend inwards, and form an 
arch, becauſe the vertebræ (or neck bones) 
are too ſhort to admit of flexure ;, for in | 

long and ſhort necked horſes the number | 
of vertebræ , the ſame. . In 2 8 


741 


bend. On "an other hand, ſome have the 
under line from the jaw to the breaſt, fo 
ſhort, that the neck Hanne riſe. | 
In all theſe caſes, yo ma a gain a 1 
by : nice AE with 0.7, galy bit; 181755 ng 
curb, martingale, or 
thod, will teach a horſe 10 808 fe his hea 
or neck, in a poſture, which nature 15 
made uneaſy to him. By trying to pull 
in his noſe, farther than he can vou 
will add a bad habit to nature. You 
could not indeed contriue a more e 
method, to make him continually toſs his 
noſe up, and throw his foam over * a 
e 


I | 
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The rule already given to ride a Jooſe- 
necked horſe, will be a proper one for all 
light · mouthed horſes: one caution being 
added, Which is, always to ſearch whether 
his ſaddle, or girths may not in ſome 
Way pinch him, and whether the bit may 
not hurt his lip by being too high in his 
mouth: becauſe whenever he frets from 
either of theſe cauſes, his head will not be 


ſteady, 


It is a common cuſtom, to be always 
' pulling at the bridle, as if to ſet of to ad- 
vantage either the fpirit of the horſe, or 
the ſkill of the rider. Our horſes there- 
fore are taught to hold their heads , 
and pull ſo, as to bear up the rider from 
the ſaddle, ſtanding in his ſtirrups, even 
in the gentleſt gallep : how very impro- 
per this is, we are experimentally con- 
vinced, when we happen to meet with a 
| horſe which gallops otherwiſe. We im- 
mediately ſay, he canters excellently, and 
find the eaſe and pleaſure ef his motion. 
When horſes are deſigned for the race, and 
ſwiftneſs is the only thing conſidered, the 
method may be a good one. 


It is not to be wondered, that Dealers 
are always pulling. at their horſes; that 
they have the ſpur conſtantly in their ſides, 
and are at the ſame time continually check- 

D 2. ing 
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ing PR rein : by, this means they make 
them bound, and champ the bit, While 


while their rage has the appearance of 


fpirit. Theſe people ride. with, their arms 
ſpread, and ver 5 on the ſhoulders of 
their horſes ; this. method makes them 
ſtretch their' necks, and gives a better ap- 
 pearance. to their fore- hands; it conceals 
alſo a thick jaw, which if the head was 
up, would prevent its yieldi ing to the bit; 
it hides likewiſe the ewe-· neck, which 
_wculd . otherwiſe ſpew itſelf, Indeed, if 
you have a horſe. unſteady to the, bit, 
formed with a naturally heavy! head, or 
one which carries his noſe, obſtinately in 
the air, vou muſt find his mouth where LE 
* Cay and make the. beſt of him. 
Many bolſes a 150 taught! to e 160 
ping them for ſtarting. How is it poſſi- 
ie they can know it is deſigned as à pu- 
niſhment? In the riding-houſe, ou teach 
your horle to riſe up before, and e 
and laſh out his hinder legs, by* 
him when tied between 'two Pillats, i 
his head a little at liberty. It he under- 
ſtood this to be a puniſhment for doing fo, 
he would not by that method learn to do 
it. He ſeeras to be in the ſame manner 
' taught to ſpring and fly when he is fright- 
'ened. Moſt horſes would go quietly paſt 


an object they were beginning to fly from, 
| if 


| 
| 
[ 
5 


if their riders, inſtead of gathering up their 


hold his head high, and keep 
the road, pulling it from looking at the. 
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bridles, and ſhewing themſelves fo ready, 


ſhould throw. the reins looſe upon their 


When a horſe ſtarts at any thing on one 


fide, moſt riders turn him out of the road, 
to make him go up to what he ſtarts at: 
if he does not get the better of his fear, 


or readily comply, he generally goes paſt 
the object; making with his hinder parts, 
or croup, a great circle out of the road; 


whereas, he ſhould learn to keep ſtrait on, 


without minding objects. on either ſide. 


If he ſtarts at an thing on the left, hold 
> it ſtrait in 


thing he ſtarts at, and keeping your right 
leg hard preſſed again his ſide, towards his 


flank ; he will then go ſtrait. along the 


road. By this method, and by turning his 
head a little more, he may be ſorced with 
his croup cloſe up to what frighted him; 


for as his head is pulled one way, his croup 


neceſſarily turns the other. Always avoid 
a quarrel with your horſe, if you can; if 
he is apt to ſtart, you will find occaſions 


enough to exerciſe his ebedience, when 


what he ſtarts at lies directly in his way, 


and you muſt make him paſs: If he is not 


D 3 ſubjectt 
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ſubject to ſtart, you ſhould not contend 
with him about a trifle.” . 
14 me juſt bebe. that this mo 10 
going paſt an object may perhaps be a 
little ons on in a nd horſe z which 
oe alwa y the leg: but even ſuch 
a horſe, 1 Nen he is really afraid and not reſtive, 
i may not be amiſs to make him cok 
another way: unlets tlie object he ſome- 
thing you Would e accuftorry him 
to the ſight of. b 


The cafe wil ah be different, with A 
horfe whoſe fear is owing to his being not 
uſed to objects; but ſuch a one is, not to 
de rode by any hotſeman to whom theſe 
rules are directed: the ſtarting here 2 

a ariſes merely from the horſe's ü 
per d, and ſpringing ge liveline = 


52 ts; t 


=_ The notion of the &« kite 
| a horſe go immediately up to every thing 
he is afraid of, and not ſuffering him to 
become maſter of his rider, ſeems to be 
in general carried to far. It is an approv- 
ed and good method to conquer a 
- horſe's fear of the found of a drum, 
by beating one near him at the time of 
teeding him: this not only familiariſes the 
noiſe to him, but makes it pleaſant, as a 
_ forerunner of his meat; whereas, if he was 
whipped 


=. 
be a 
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whipped up to it, he might perhaps ſtart 
t it, as long as he lived. Might not this 

pplyed to his ſtarting, at other things, 
and | 264k that it would be better to ſuffer 
him (provided he does not turn back) to go 


a little from, and and avoid an object he 


has a diſlike to, and to accuſtom him to 


it by degrees, convincing him as it were 
that it will not hurt him; than to puniſh 
him, quarrel with him, and perhaps ſub- 
mit to his will at laſt, while you inſiſt 


on his overcoming his fear in an inſtant? 
If he ſees a like object again, it is proba- 


ble he will recollect his dread, and arm 
himſelf to be diſobedient. 


We are apt to ſuppoſe, that a horſe fears 


nothing ſo much as his rider ; but may he 


not, in many circumſtances, be afraid of 
inſtant deſtruction ? of being cruſhed? of 
being drowned ? of falling down a preci- 


pice? is it a wonder that a horſe ſhould 
| be afraid of a loaded waggon ? may not 


the hanging load ſeem to threaten the fall- 
ing on him? there cannot be a rule more 
general, than, in ſuch a caſe, to ſhew him 


there is room for him to paſs. This is 


done by turning his head a very little from 
the carriage, and preſſing your leg, which 
is fartheſt from it, againſt his ſide, 


A horſe 
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A horſe is not to ſtop without a ſign 
from his rider ——Is it not then probable 
that when he is driven up to a carriage 
ftarts at, he conceives himfelf obliged a 
ther to attack or run againſt it? Can 
his face directed to it, as a for him to 
aſs it? That a horſe is eaſily alarmed 
For his face and eyes; (he will even catch 
back his head from a hand going to careſs 
him) that he will not go with any force, 
face to face, even to anothers horſe, (if in 
his power to ſtop) and that he ſees per- 
fectly ſideways, may be uſeful hints for 
the treatment of horſes, with regard to- 
ſtarting. ; 1 


Though you ought not to whip a horſe 
for ſtarting, there can be no good effect 
from clapping his neck with your hand, 
to encourage him. If one took any notice 
of his ſtarting, it ſhould be rather with ſome 
tone of voice which he uſually underſtood 
as an expreſſion of diflike to what he is 
doing; for there is oppofinon mixed with 
his ſtarting, and a horſe will ever repeat 
what he finds hath foiled his rider. 


Notwithſtanding the direction above 
given, of not prefling a horſe up to a car- 
riage he ſtartsat, yet if one which you appre- 
hend will frighten him meets you at a narrow 
part 
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8 the road; when you have once 
et him know he is to paſs it, be ſure you 
remain determined, and preſs him on. Do 
this more eſpecially, when part of the car- 
riage has already paſt. you; for if, when 

he is frightened, he is accuſtomed to go 
back, and turn round, he will certainly do 
it, if he finds, by your hand ſlackening, 
and legs not preſſing, that you are irreſo- 
lute; and this at the moſt dangerous point 

of time, when the wheels of the carriage 
take him as he turns. Remember not to 
touch the curb rein at this time, it will 
certainly check him. Ride with a ſnaffle, 
and uſe your curb, if you have one, only 
occaſionally. Chuſe your ſnaffle full and 
thick in the mouth, eſpecially at the ends, 

to which the reins are faſtened. Moſt of 
them are made too ſmall and long; they 

cut the horſe's mouth, and bend back over 

the bars of his jaw, working like pin- 
Cers. | be ; 
The management of the curb is too 
nice a matter to enter on here, farther, 
than to preſcribe great caution in the uſe 
of it: a turn of the wriſt,. rather than the 
weight of your arm, ſhould be applied 
to it. Theelaſticity of a rod, when it hath 
hooked a fiſh, may give you ſome idea 
of the proper play of a horſe's head on his 
| | bridle ; 
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_ bridle; his ' ſpirit and his pliableneſs ate 


both marked by it. | 
A horſe ſhould never be put to do any 


'thing-in'a curb, which he is not ready at: 
you may force him, or pull his head any 


way, with a ſnaffle; but a curb acts only 
in a ſtrait line. Tt is true, that a horſe 


will be turned out of one track into another 


by a curb, but it is becauſe he knows it as 


a fignal. When he is put to draw a Chair, 


and does not underſtand the neceſſity he _ 
is then under of taking a larger ſweep, 


when he turns, you frequently ſee him 


reſtive, as it is then called; but put him 
on a ſnaffle, or buckle the rein to that patt 
of the bit, wich does not curb him; and 
the horſe ſubmits to be pulled about, till 
he undeſtands what is defired of him, 


Thefe directions ſuppoſe your horſe to have 


ſpirit, and a good mouth: if he has not, 
you muſt take him as he is, and ride him 
with ſuch a bit, as you find moſt eaſy to 


yourſelf. 


When you ride a journey, be not ſo at- 
tentive to your horſe's nice. carriage of 
himſelf, as to your encouragement of him, 
and keeping him in good humour. Raife 
his head; but if he flags, you may indulge 
him with bearing a little more upoft the 
bit, than you would ſuffer in an — 


* 


f robert ſeems undoubtedly to be the cauſe 
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If a horſe is lame, tender-footed, or tired, 
he naturally hangs upon his bridle. On a 


journey therefore, his, mouth, will 1 


greatly on his ſtrength, and the goodneſs of 

his feet. FF then very careful about his 
feet, and let not a farrier ſpoil. them. You 
will be enabled to keep them from dan- 


; be by a few. directions, which ſhall not 


very e. 
When your horſe is ſhod, ſuffer not his 


fleet to be E Poowed but order them to 


be pared quite flat, and moſt at the toe. 
There is generally a finiſhing ſtroke, for 
the ſake of neatneſs, given by a farrier, 
at the end of the horn — the hoof, above 
the ſhoe ;. this is the moſt | uſeful part of 
the hoof, and whatever is taken from it, 
it is like paring the bottom of a poſt, 
which, of conſequence weakens it in the 
fog eflential, way. Let not the heel nor 

be. pared, more than to take off what 
ts or broken. (It is ſtill more ſafe 
2 een at your leiſure with a 
knife, than to truſt a farrier to pare it in 


me Feaſt.) 


Ik this method. was 96 0 borks would 
be. leis liable to corns, as the hoof in that 
caſe would eſcape the preſſure it is expoſed 


to im the uſual, manner of ſhoeing, and 


of 


— 
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of corns. | This would ſecure them too 
againſt wounds from pointed nails, Which 


ſtoried Horſes; ! have high heeſs3*when'th 


back near his heels;/ will in che end con- 


f — 


of 


cannot pierce the fleſp of. the foot, through" 
a ſreg in its natural ſtate. Such an one 
is of'# ill fürther uſe; it keeps the two 
diviſions of the hee! Broad 'and afübder. 


Vet farriers do juſt the contrary, and pare 


the frog very thin, in nrder to open the 
heel, as they term it; by en IR 1 plain 
hey ſee the neceſſity of keeping the heel 
broad and open, though they prevent the 
very effect they /ailp.cat.” Thie | 
another miſtake; © in driving Bails very 
backward toward the heel, Where the horn 
is ſoft and ſenſible; and none at the 


% 


MN oe,” 
where every hörſe has'a ſubſtanet 5 8 


ſuffcient tõ bear them. Few, tkcept 


, —_— 


have, the whole foot muſt Se pared fla 
but the frog by no means hoHowed gut. 
a horſe hab 4 lbw Heel that' is; fuch 

one as lets the fleſiy part of he EH Edme 


wo moet the grolind, (el Hm be Parc 
only at the toe. A, herfe th hart pafb 


terns” requires" a ſhorter ſhoe, . hecHe A 
long ſhoe brings his heels more back tham 
the unpliableneſs of his paſterns will ad- 
mit,” without ſbe chere bf paint dh ge- 
nelahj i a ſhõrt o m OH Hynes 
expoſe a horfe te fine g cee NMH la me- 
neſles, but a long ſnhoe with Ahe nail far 


tract 


Valſd make 


L 
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tract and ruin them. It is plain from expe- 


erience, that all Jlow:heeled horſes go 
beſt when they have been long ſhod; 


that is, when the foot is grown longer, 


and the ſhoe in conſequence is become 
proportionably ſhorter, and fits more 
forward on the foot. 
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Very few, although practiſed in riding, 


know they have any - power over a horle, 
but by the bridle; or any uſe for the 
ſpur, except to make him go forward. 


A little experience will teach them a ſar- 


ther uſe, If the left ſpur touches him 
(and he is at the fame time prevented 


from going forward) he has a fign, 


which he will ſoon underſtand, to move 
ſideways to the right. In the ſame manner 


to the left, if the right (pur is cloſed to him: 


he afterwards, through fear of the ſpur, 
obeys a touch; of the leg. In the ſame 
manner as 4 horſe moves his croup from 
one ſide of the ſtall to the other, when 
any one ſtrikes him -with his hand. In 


+ ſhort, his croup'is guided by the leg, as 


his head is by. the bridle. He will never 
diſobey the leg, unleſs he becomes rel- 
tive. By this means, you will have a 
far greather power over him; he will 


move ſideways, if you cloſe one leg to 


him, and ſtrait forward, if both: even 
E when 
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when he ſtands ſtill, your legs held 
near him will keep him on the watch, 
'and with the ſlighteſt, unſeen motion of 


the bridle upwards, he will raiſe © his 


head, and ſhew his forehand to advan- 
tage. | 1 bl A 


On this uſe of the legs of the rider, 


and guidance of the croup of the horſe, 
are founded all the Airs (as the riding- 
maſters expreſs themſelves) u hich are 
taught in the manage; the paſſage, or 
ſide motion of troopers to cloſe or open 


their files, and indeed all their evolutions. _ | 


But the convenience of ſome degree of 


this diſciplin: for common uſe, is the rea- 
ſon of mentioning it here. It is chiefly 
uſeful when a horſe ſtartss When he is 
beginning to fly to one ſide, your leg on 


the ſide he is flying to, ſtops his ſpring - 


immediately. He goes paſt what he ſtart- 
ed at, keeping ſtrait on, or as you chuſe 
to direct him, and he will not fly back 


from any thing, if you preſs him with both - 


legs. You keep his haunches under him 
going down a hill ; help him on the fide 
of a bank; more eafily avoid the wheel 
of a carriage, and approach more grace- 
fully and nearer to the ſide of a coach, or 


horſeman, When a pampered horſe cur- 


and fro, turn his head either to the right 


vets unf and ad ct his body to 
is 


bn 
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or left, or both alternately, (but without 
letting him move out of the track) and 
| pro your leg to the oppoſite ſide: your 

orſe cannot then ſpring on his hind legs, 
to one ſide, becauſe your leg prevents 
him; nor to the other, des his head 
looks that way, and a horſe does not 
ſtart and ſpring to che ſide on which he 
looks. 


Theſe rules and obſervations may per - 
haps, convey ſome idea, though but an 
imperfect one, to bad riders, of that ſeigbt, 
which makes horſes obedient, when they 
would reſiſt force; and may ſerve to ſhew 
them, that ſomething more than what the 
horſe learns from his Breaker, is neceſſary 
to make him tractable, 


Colts at firſt are taught to bear a bit, 
and by degrees to pull at it. It they did 
nor preſs it, they could not be guided 
by it, By degrees they find their necks 
ſtronger than the arms of a man; and that 
they are capable of making great oppo- 
ſition, and often of foiling ther riders. 
Then is the time to make them ſupple 
and pliant in every part, The part which 
of all others requires moſt this pliancy, 
is the neck, Hence the metaphor of fi 
necked for diſobedient. A horſe cannot move 
his head, but with the muſcles of his neck : 
this may be called his helm; it guides 

E 2 his 
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his courſe, changes and directs his wo. 
tion. | 


To. ew the uſe of this pliancy in euery 
part and limb of the horſe, would be be- 
yond the defign of theſe few leſſons, di- 


reed only to the the unexperienced horſe- 


man. His idea of ſuppleneſs need only be 
that of an ability and readineſs in a horſe 
to move every limb, on a ſign given him 
- by the hands or legs of his rider; as alſo, 


to 'bend bis body, and move in a ſbort- 
F compaſs, quick and collected within bim- 
ſelf, fo. ag inftantly to be able to LO: | 


any" other motion. 


KF the few ol lieh down here, ſeem 
infufficient to the end propoſed; at leaſt 


let me hope they will convince the young 
harſeman that ſame rules are neceſſary: 
and thus convinced, let him apply to abler 
maſters in the art, for mare ſufficient in- 
ſtruction. 1 
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of RIDING. 


, 


S8 an Introduction to the Art of R- 
A DING, I think it requiſite to treat of 
the taming of a young Colt: In or- 
| der hereunto, obſerve, that after 
your Colt hath been eight or ten Days at 
home, and is reduced. to that Familiarity 
that he will endure currying without ſhew- 
ing Averſion thereunto, and will ſuffer his 
Keeper to handle and ſtroke him in what 
Part of the Body he thinketh beſt, then 
it is Time to offer him the Saddle; firſt 
laying it in the Manager, that be may 
ſmell to it, and thereby grow acquainted 
with 
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with it, uſing all other Means that he may 
= be affrad either at the Sight thereof, 

at the Naiſe of the ſtirrupa Having 
gently. put on the Saddle, take a ſweet 
— Trench waſh'd and anointed 
with Honey and Salt, and fo place it in his 
Mouth, that it may hang directiy about his 
Fuſh, ſomewhat leaning thereon: Having 
ſa done, which muſt be in a Morning after 
dreſſing, then lead him out in your Hand, 
and water him abroad; then bring him in; 
and after he hath ſtood rein d a — 
his Trench, an Hour, or thereabouts, then. 
unbridle . and unſaddle him, and give him 
Liberty to feed till Evening, and then do as 
before; having cheriſhed. him, dreſs and 
doath him fray the Night. 


The next Day do as you did beſore, and 
_ that, put on him a ſtrong Muſtole, or 

oP Cavezan and: Martingale, which you 
muſt buckle at that Length, that he may on: 
ly feel it when he jerketh up his Head then 
lead him forth into ſome new plow'd Land, 
or ſoft. Ground, and there having made him 
trot a good while about in your Hand, to 
take him off from Wantonneſs and wild 
Tricks, offer to mount, which if he then re- 
fuſe trot him again in your Hand, then put 
your Foot into the Stirrup, and mount half 
Way, and diſmount again; if he ſeem dif- 
taſted at it, about with him again, and let 
him 
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him not want Correction; but if he take it | 
patiently, -cheriſh him, and place your ſelf” | 
in the Saddle, but ſtay there a very little 4 
while, then eheriſh him again, and give him 
Bread or Graſs to feed on; then having ſeen” 
all Things fit and ſtrong without Offence to 
your ſelt and Horſe, remount Him, placing 
our ſelf even in the Saddle, carrying your 
od moffenſively to his Eye; then let ſome 
Perſon, having in his hand the Chaff-halter, 
lead him a little Way, then make him ſtand 
and having cheriſn'd him, let him forward 
again; do this ſeven or eight Times, or ſo 
often till you have brought him of his own” 
Accord to go forward, then muſt you ſtay 
and cheriſh him, and having brought him 
home, alight gently; then dreſs and feed” 
him well. | 


Obſerve this Courſe every Day till you” 
have brought him to trot, which will be but 
three at the moſt, if you obſerve to make 
him follow ſome. other Horſeman, ſtopping 
him now and then gently, and then making 
him go forwad, remembring his ſeaſonable 
Cheriſhings, and not forgetting his due Cor- 
rections as often as you find him froward and 
rebellious; and when you ride him abroad, 
return not the ſame way home, that you may 
make him take all ways indifferently: And 
by theſe Obſervations you will bring him to 
underſtand your Will and Purpoſe in leſs than 
a Fornight's Time. 


Hzving 
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Having brought your Horſe to receive you 
to his Back, trot fore- right, ſtop and retire 
with Patience and Obedience, be never un- 
mindful of your Helps, Correftions, and Che- 
riſbings, which conſiſt in the Voice, Bridle, 
Rod, Calves of the legs, and Spurs; the laſt 
of which is chief for Correction, which muſt 
not be done faintly, but ſharply, when Oc- 
caſion ſhall require it. 


Cheriſhings may be camprehended within 
three Heads; the Voice delivered ſmoathly 
and lovingly, as, fo, ſo Boy, ſo; then the 
Hand by clap ing him gently an the Neck 
or Buttock: 4 , the Rod by rubbing 
him therewith upon the Withers of the Main 
in which he very much delights, 


The next that you are to regard, is the 
Muſtole or Cavezan and Martingale this is 
an excellent Guide to a well-diſpoled Horſe 
for ſetting of his Head in due Place, form- 
ing of his Rein, and making him appear 
lovely to the Eye of a Spectator ; and with- 
al this is a ſharp Correction when a Horſe 
jerketh up his Noſe, diſorders his Head, ar 
endeavours to run away with his Rider. 


The Manner of placing it is thus: Let it 
ſomewhat low, and reſt upon the tender 
Griftle of the Horſe's Noſe, that he may be 
the more ſenſible of Correction; and let it 
| Not 
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not be ſtrait, but looſe, whereby the Horſe 
may feel, upon the yielding in of his Head, 
how the Offence goeth from him, and by 
that Means be made ſenſible, that his own 
Diſorder was his only Purifhment. | 


You muſt carefully obferve how you win 
your Horſe's Head, and by thoſe Degrees 
bring his Martingale ſtraiter and ſtraiter, fo 
as the Horſe may ever have a gentle Fecling 
of the ſame, and no more, till his head be 
brought to its true Perfection, and there ſtay. 


When vou have brought your Horfe to 
ſome Certainty of Rein, and will trot forth- 
right, then bring him to the treading forth of 
the large Rings. If your Horſe's Nature be 
ſlothful and dull, yet ſtrong, trot him firſt in 
ſome new plow'd Field; but if agile, and ef 
a fiery ſpirit, then trot him in ſome ſandy 
Ground, and there mark out a ſpacious large 
Ring, about an hundred Paces in Circum- 
ference, Having walk'd him about it on the 
Right ſeven or eight Times, you muſt then 
by a little ſtraitning of your right Rein, and 
laying the Calf of your Left Leg to his Side, 
making a half Circle within your Ring, up- 
on your Right Hand down to the Center 
thereof, and then by ſtraitning a little your 
Left Rein, and laying the Calf of your Right 
Leg to his Side, making another Semi-circle 


to your Left Hand from the Center to the 


utmoſt Verge ; which two Semi- circles con- 
trary 
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trary turned, will make a perfect Roman 8 
within the Ring; then keep your firſt large 
Circumference, walk your Horſe about in 
you Left Hand, as of as you did on your 

ight; and then change within your Ring 
as you did before, to your Right Hand 
again; and then trot him firſt on the Right 
Hand, then on the Left as long as you 
ſhall think convenient, either one, two, or 
three Hours, to perfect him in his Leſſon; 
and this muſt be done every Morning and 
Evening too, if you find your Horſe ſloth- 
ful and dull; otherwiſe you need not take fo 
much Pains with him. 


Having taught him to trot the large Rings 
perfectly, which will not require above four 
or five Days; then in the ſame Manner and 
Changes make him gallop the ſame Rings, 
making him take up his Feet ſo truly and 
loftily, that no Falſhood may be perceived in 
his Stroke, but that his inward Feet play be- 
fore his outward, and each of a Side follow 
the other ſo exactly, thas his Gallop may ap- 
pear the beſt Grace of all his Motions. 


Here Note, You muſt not enter him all at 
once to gallop this great Ring, but by De- 
grees; firſt a Quarter, then half a Quarter, 
Sc. ever remembring not to force him into 
it with the Spur, but by the Lightneſs and 

Ws; Cheerfulneſs 
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| Cheerfulneſs of your Body let him paſs of his 
own accord into a Gallop. | 


Helps, Corrections, and Cheriſhings,. in 
the Ring-turn, are as aforeſaid ; the Eleva- 
tion of the Voice, and the threatning of the 
Rod, and ſtraitning of the Bridle, are good 
Helps, which you muſt.uſe as you muſt the 
Spur, Rod and Leg, for timely due Cor- 


rections: Neither muſt you ever cheriſh 


without Deſert. 


Having made your Horſe gallop as well 
as trot the large Ring, then teach him to ſtop 


fair, comely, and without Danger, after this 


Manner : Firſt, having cheriſh'd him, bring 
him into a ſwift” Trot forward about fifty 
Paces ; then draw in your Bridle-hand ſtrait- 
ly and ſuddenly, which will make him ga- 
ther up his hinder and fore-Legs together, 
and thereby ſtand ſtill: Then eaſe your Hand 
a little, that he may give backward ; which 


if he doth, give him more Liberty, and che- 


riſh him: Having given a little Reſpite, 
draw in your Bridle-hand, and make him 

back three or four Paces, at which if he 
ſtrike, inftantly eaſe your Hand, and draw 
it up again, letting him come and go till he 


yield and go backward; but if he refuſe it, 
let ſome Perfon ſtanding by, put him back, 


and then cheriſh him, that he may know your 


Intention. Thus every Time you ſtop, 
make 
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make him retire, till you have perfected him 
in theſe two Leſſons at one Time. 


Have a Care that the Ground be not ſlip- 
ry where you ſtop, but firm and hard, leſt 
the Horſe, apprehenſive of the Danger of 
falling, refuſe to ſtop as you would have 
him. - 


When your Horſe can ſtop well, and re- 
tire, you muſt then teach him to advance be- 
fore, when he ſtoppeth ; a Leſſon that car- 
rieth much Grace and Comelineſs therein; it 
is performed in this manner : After. you have 


ſtopped your Horſe, without giving your 


Hand any Eaſe, lay the Calves of both your 
Legs to his Sides, ſhaking your Rod, and 
crying, Up, up; which though he under- 
ſtand not at firſt, yet by frequent Practice, 
with Helps, Cheriſhings, and Corrections, 
as aforeſaid, he will come to underſtar d your 
Meaning. But be ſure you look narrowly to 
the Comelineſs of the Advancing, which 
conſiſts in taking up his Legs both even to- 
gether, bending them inward to his Body y 
next his Advance mult not be too high, for 
fear of his coming over upon you ; but ler 
him couch his hinder-Loins cloſe to the 
Ground, but by no Means ſufler him to 
iprawl or paw with his Feet forward. Laſtly 
He muſt not advance for his own pleafure(for 


F that 


f 
l 
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that is a great Fault) but for your's accord- | 
ing to your Will and Command. - 


If in Advancing he riſe too high, ready 
to come over, or ſprawl, or paw, give him 
not only your Spurs both together, but laſh 
him twice or thrice with your Rod between 
his Ears; and if he advanceth of his own ac- 
cord, then,jerk him over the Knees, doing 
ſo as often as he commits thoſe Faults. 


— Now the Uſe of Advancing is this; it 
not only graceth all his other Leſſons, but 
makes his Body agile ard nimble, and fits 

bim for ready turning; it is moſt uſed at | 
Stopping, and then very gracefully. . S 


In the next Place, you muſt teach your 
Horſe to yerk out behind, after this manner : 
As ſoon as you have made him ſtop, pre- 
ſently give. him a jerk under his Belly, near 
his Flank, which will make him underſtand 
you in Time, tho' not preſently. At firſt "2 
doing cheriſh him much, and having let him 
-pauſe, make him do it again, till he will do 
it as often as you will have him : But above 

all, look to the Comelineſs of his Yerking, | 
for it is not graceful for him to yerk out his 
hinder-Legs till his fore-Legs be above the 
Ground; and ſee that he yerk not one Leg 
farther than the other, but both being toge- 


ther,” 
1 ; | 
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ther, and not too high, or one Leg out 
' whilſt the other is on the Ground. 


Helps in Yerking, are the conſtant ſtaying 
of his mouth on the Bridle, the Stroke of 
the Rod under his Belly, or a gentle Touch 
thereof on his Rump. 


If he refuſe to yerk, or doth it diforderly 


then a ſingle Spur on that ſide that is faulty; 


and laſtly continual diſeaſing him till he 
hath done it. | 


Nou, to teach him to turn readily on 
both Hands, is firſt to bring his large Rings 
into a narrower Compaſs, that is, about four 
Yards in Circuraference, walking your Horſe 
therein with all Gentleneſs, and at his own 
Pleaſure, till he is acquainted therewith : 
After this, carry your Bridle-hand conſtant, 


and ſomewhat ſtrait, the outmoſt Rein ſtrai- 
ter than the inmoſt, making the Horſe rather 


look from the Ring, than into it; and thus 
trot him about, firſt on the one Side, then 
on the other, making your Changes as afore- 
ſaid, Thus exerciſe him an Hour and half, 
then ſtop and make him advance three or 


four times together, then retire in an even 


Line, afterwards ſtand ſtil] and cheriſh him : 
Having pauſed awhile to recover breath, 
exerciſe him as aforeſaid ſtill endeavouring 
to bring his Trot to all the Swiftneſs and Lof- 
F 2 tineſs 
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neſs poſſible, making him to do his Changes 
roundly and readily, and cauſing him to - 
his outmoſt Leg, ſo much over his inmo 

Leg, that he may cover it more than a Foot 
over: And thus exerciſe him ſeven or eight 
Days, every Morning at leaſt three Hours 
and ſuffer him only to practiſe his former 
Leſſons once in a Morning ; in this manner 
you teach your Horſe three Leſſons together, 


the Terra a Terra, the Incavalere, and the 
Chambletta. 


The Turn Terra a Terra in the outmoſt 


Circle of the ſtrait Ring, and the Incavalere 
and Chambletta in the Changes, wherein he 
is forced to lap one Leg over arſother, or 
elſe to left up the inmoſt Leg from the 


Ground whilſt he brings the outmoſt over 


it: This Leſſon is ſo difficult, that a complete 
Horſeman ſhould think his Horſe hath ne- 


ver perfectly learn'd it; and therefore he 


muſt contmually practiſe his Horſe in tread- 
ing, trotting, and galloping theſe narrow 
Rings; and from thece to paſs them about 
in Ground-ſalts, as from taking up his fore- 
Legs from the Ground both together, and 
bringing his hinder-feet in their Place, and 
ſo paſſing the Ring as often as the Strength 
of the Horſe and your ewn Reaſon will 
allow of. | 5 


Thus 


BD 
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Thus you ſee the perfecting you Horſe in 
the large Ring will eaſily introduce him into 
the Knowlege of the ſtrait Ring, and that 
brings him to. turn perfectly, and Stop- 
ping begets 2 W and I Ad- 
vancing. 


Having brought your Horſe to this Per- 
feAion, take off his Miſrole and Trench and 
in their ſtead put on his head a gentle Cave- 
zan, in ſuch manner that it lie on the tender 
Griſtle of his Noſe, ſome what near the upper 
Part of his Noſtrils; put in his Mouth a 


| ſweet ſmooth Cannon-bir, with a plain wa- 
tering Chain, the Check being of a large 


Size; let the Kube be thick, round and 
large, hanging looſely -upon his nether Lip, 


ſo that it may entice him to play there- 


with. 


2 


Having ſo done, mount, caſting the Left 


Rein of your Cavezan over the Horle's Right 


Shoulder, and bearing it with your Thumb 
with the Reins of the Bit in your Left Hand; 
let the right Reins of the Cavezan be caſt 
over his Left Shoulder, and bear it with the 
Rod in your hand, and ſo trot him forth the 
firft Morning about two Miles in the High- 
way, making him now and then ſtop and re 
tire, and gather up his Heaꝗ in its due Place 
the next Bay bring him to his former large 
Rings, and perfect him therein with the 
* as you did with the Snaffle all the 
1 ſo1egoing 


foregoing, £ 


| 5 
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ſſons, which is more eaſily 
done, by Talon the Bit is of better gn. 


54 


And. ape of ſharper Correction. 


The next Thing we ſhall ſpeak of (to 
avoid every Thing that is not very 3 
nent to our Purpoſe) is the Turnng- 
whicly muſt be ſmooth. and ſtrong, and 
very well fix'd in the Center of the ſtrait 
Ring; and then cauſing ſome Perſon to 
ſtand..at the Poſt, give him the Right Rein 


of your Cavezan to hold about the Poſt, and 


ſo walk or trot your Horſe about the ſame 
as often as you think fit on your Right 
Hand: Then change your Right Rein for 


your Left, and do. as before. Continue 
thus doing till Ps ur Horſe be perfe in 
every Turn. 


ving ſo done, a him 
to manage (the proper Poſture for a Sword). 
which is thus perform'd : Cauſe two Rods 
to be prick'd in the Earth,.at what Diſtance 
you ſhall think fit from one another; then 


Pall your Horſe in a ſtrait Ring about the 


firſt on your Right Hand, paſſing him in 
an even Furrow down to the other Rod, 
and. walk abour that alſo in a narrow Ring 
on your teſt Hand, then traſt him into a 
gentle Gallop down the even Furrow, till 
you come to the firſt Rod, and there make. 
him ſtop (as it were) and advance without 


Pauſe or Intermiſſion of Time; thruſt him 


forward again, beat the Turn Terra a Terra 
about 
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about on your right Hand; then gallop 
forth- right to the other Rod, and in the ſame 


Manner beat the turn, about on the Left 


Hand; do this as often as you ſtiall think 
convenient. Though there are many ſorts 
of Managers, yet J hold but two neceſfary 


and uſeful, and that is this already deſcribed 


called Terra a Terra, and Incavalere, or Cham- 
_ bletta afore-mention'd, As for the Career, l 
need not ſpeak much thereof only this, when 
you run him forth-right at full Speed, ſtop 
him quickly, ſuddenly, firm, and cloſe on 


his Buttock, and mark that you make not 


your Career too long, nor too ſnort; the one 
weakens, and the other hinders the Diſeove- 
ry of his true Wind and Courage; therefore 
N. not the Length of your Career extend 
above ſix - ſcore Yards; and be ſure you give 
him ſome little Warning by your Bridle-hand, 


before you ſtart him, and then ſtop him 
firmly and ſtrongly. | 


Thus much for the War-Horſe, or great 
Saddle. RY fl 
\ 


Of the Horſe of Pleaſure: 


F you will make your Horſe. to bound; 
Ja you muſt firſt trot about ſixteen 
ards, then ſtop him,. and when he hath ad- 
vanced twice, ſtraiten a little your Bridle- 
hand, 
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F- \ hand, and'then give him the even ſtroke of 


Ef both your Spurs together hard, which at firſt 
1 will only amaze him; but if he have good 
£58 Mettle and Courage, he will at length riſe 
| from the Ground by often doing it; if he 
Ft doth it, tho' but little, cheriſh him very 
A | much, then let him Pauſe, and give him your 
f Spurs again, and if he acts according to your 
| Defire, cheriſh him again: Make him do 
thus three or four times a Day, till he is ſo 
| perfect that he will do it any Time at your 
| Spurs Command, 
: Next teach him to Cotvet, thus; hollow 
| the Ground a Horſe's Length, where two 
* Walls join together, then place a ſtrong 
| ſmooth Poſt by the Side of-the Hollowneſs 
of a Horſe's Length, likewiſe from the wall; 
then over againſt the Poſt faſten an Tron Ring 
at the Wall; this done, ride your Horſe in- 
to the hollow. Place, and faſten one of the 
Reins of the Cavezan ro the Ring, and'the 
other about the Poſt; then (having firſt che- 
riſhed your 'Horſe) make him advance by 
the Help of the Calves of your Legs, twice 
or thrice together, then let him pauſe; after 
this (cheriſhing him again) advance him 
2/ halfe a Score times together, and daily in- 
Lil + creaſe his advancings, till you perceive he 
1 | hath got ſuch a Habit therein, that he will 
| by no Means go forward, but keeping his 
Ground certain, advance both before and 


behind of an equal Height, and keep juſt and 
certain 
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certain Time with the Motions of his Legs; 
and if he raiſe his hinder Legs not high 
enough, you muſt have ſome body behind, 
who having a Rod, muſt gently jerk him on 
the Fillets, to make him raiſe his hinder 
Parts. - By taking thjs Courſe, in a few days 
you will fo teach your Horſe to Corvet, that 
without any helps, at any Time and Place, 
you may make him Corvet at your Pleaſure. 


I need not ſpeak of the Capriole, ſince it is 
the ſame Manner of Motion as the Corver, 
only it is done forward, gaining Ground in 
the Salt, raiſing his hinder parts as high or 
higher than the foremoſt, 


If you wou'd have your Horſe go ſide - lung 
on either Hand, you muſt draw up your Bri- 
dle-hand trait; and if you would have him 
go on the Right Hand, lay your Left Rein 
cloſe to his Neck, and the Calf of your Leg 
cloſe to his Side, making him put his Left 
Leg over his Right; then turning your Rod 
backward, gently jerking him on the Left 
hinder Thigh, make him bring his hinder 
Parts to the Right Side alfo, and ſtand in an 
even Line as at firſt ; then make him move 
his Fore-parts more than before, ſo that he 
may. as it were, croſs over the even Line and 
then make him bring his hinder Part after, 
and ſtand in an even Line again; and this do 

till by Practice he will move his mr" 
an 
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and hinder Parts both together, and go ſide- 
long as far as you pleaſe ; and if you would 
have him go on the Left-hand, do as before. 


To conclude, thefe are the moſt material 
Leſſons requiſite to be taught any Horſe what- 
ever, either for Service or Pleaſure, which, 
if taught with Care and Patience, you may 
conclude your Horſe perfect and compleat. 
But be ſure you obſerve this, that whatſoever 
Leſſon your Horſe is moſt imperſect in, with 
that Leffon, even when you ride, begin and 
end; repeating every one over, more or leſs 
leſt want of -Uſe breed Forgetfulneſs, and 
Forgetfulneſs abſolate Ignorance. 


Of RACING. 


OR the compleating a Gentleman's De. 

T light in the Art of Racing, he is to take 

ſpecial Cognizance of the ſubſequent Rules 
and Orders. "ago 3D 1:0 of vt 


Firft, He is to conſider what is the moſt 
convenient Time to take his Horſe from 
Graſs, which is about Baribolomew- tide, the 
Day being dry, fair, and pleaſant; as ſoon 
as he is taken up, let him ſtand all that Night 
in ſome convenient dry Place to empty his 
Body; the next Day put him into a Stable, 
and feed him with Wheat-Straw, but no lon- 
ger; for tho' the Rule be good in taking up 

Horſes 


Horſes Bellies after this Manner, yet if you 
exceed your Time in fo doing, this Straw 
will ſtraiten his Guts, heat his Liver, and 
hurt his Blood ; therefore what you want in 
Stra, let it be ſupplied by riding him forth 
to Water Morning and Evening, Airings, 
and other moderate Exerciſe. And for his 
Food, let it be good old ſweet Hay, and 
clothe him according to the Weather and 
Temper of his Body : For as the Year grows 
colder, and thereby you find his Hair riſe 
and ſtare about his Neck, Flanks or other 
Parts, then add a woollen Cloth, or more, 
if need. require, till his Hair fall ſmooth, 
Where note, That a rough Coai ſbews want of 
Chth, and a ſmooth Coat Cloth enough. 


A Race-horſe ought to be dreſſed on his 
reſting Days twice a Day, before his Morn - 
ing and Evening Watering, and muſt be 
done after this Manner : Curry him from the 
Tips of his Ears to the ſetting on of his 
Tail, all his body entirely over with an Iron 
Comb, his Legs under the Knees and Gam- 
brels excepted ; then Duſt him and Curty 
him high again all over with a round Bruſh 
of Briſtles, then Duſt him the Second Time 
and rub all the looſe Hair off with your 
Hands dipt in fair Water, and continue rub- 
bing till he is as dry as at firſt, then rub 
every Part of him with a hair Cloth; and 
laſtly, rub him all oyer with a white e 
| oth 3 
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Cloth; then pick his Eyes, Noſtrils, Sheath, 


Codi, Tuel and Feet very clean, then 
clothe him and ſtop him reuſe with 


Wipe. 


There is no better water for a Race-horſe | 
than a running River or clear Spring, about 
a Mile and half from the Stable, near ſome 
level Ground, where you may gallop him af- 
terwards; having ſcoped him a little, bring 
him to the Water again, then ſeope him and 
bring him again, ſo often till he refuſe to 
drink more for that Time; after this —— | 
- him home, clothe and ſtop him —_— 
with great ſoft Wiſps, and having ood _ 
Hour upon the Bridle feed him wich ſound 
Oats, dry'd either by Age or Art. If your 
Horſe be low of Fleſh, or hath a bad Sto- 
mach, add one Third of Beans to two Parts 
of Oats, and that will recover both. : 


The next Food you ſhall give him ſhall 
be better and ſtronger, and it is Bread, which 
you muſt make after this Manner: Take two 
Bhſhels of Beans, and one of Wheat, and 

_ grind them together; then boult thro' a fine 
' Range, che Quantity of half a Buſhel of 
pure Meal, and bake it in three Loaves, and 

the reſt ſift through a Meal-fieve, and knead 
it with Water and good Store of Barm, and 
bake it in great Loaves : with the coarſer 
Bread feed your Runner on his reſting __ 
an 
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and with the finer againſt the Days of his 
| Exerciſe and greateſt Labour. | 


The Times of his feeding upon the Days 
of his Reſt, muſt be. after his coming from 
Water in the Morning, an Hour after Mid- 
day, after his Evening Watering. and at Ten 
a-Clock at Night; but upon his labouring 
Days, two Hours after he is throughly cold, 
outwardly and inwardly, as aforeſaid. 


Let his Hay be dry and ſhort; if it be 
ſweet no Matter how coarſe itis, for if it be 
rough it will ſcour his Teeth, As for the 
Proportion of his Food, I need not preſcribe 
a Quantity, ſince you muſt allow him ac- 
cording to the Goodneſs and Badneſs of his 
Stomach. 1 


is Exerciſe ought to be thrice a Week, 
and muſt be more or leſs, according to the 
Condition of his Body; for if it be foul, 
exerciſe him moderately to break his Greaſe; 
if clean, you may do as yon think fit, having 
a Care that you diſcourage him not, nor abate 
his Mettle; and after every Exerciſe, give 
him ' that Night, or the next Morning, a 
Scouring ; the beſt J know to purge a Horſe 
from all Greaſe, Glut, or Filth whatever, is 
this; Take three Ounces of Ann iſeeds, ſix 
Drams of Cummin- ſeede, a Dram and half 
of Carthamus, two Drams of Fenugreek - 
G | ſeed 
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ſeed; and of Brimſtone an Ounce and an 


half; beat all theſe to fine Powder, and 
ſearſe them; then talee of Sallad-Oyl, ſome- 


what more than a Pint, a Pound and half 
of Honey, and a Pottle of white Wine, 


chen with fine white Meal knead it well into 
z ſtrong Paſte, and keep it by you, it will 


laſt a long Time; when you ule it, 
diſſolve a Ball thereof in a Pail of fair Water, 
and give it him/to drink after Exerciſe, 
in the Dark, leſt diſcolouring the Water, 


the horſe refuſe to drink. This is an ex- 
cellent Scouring, and. a Remedy for all 
internal Diſtempers. 


Now after Exerciſe, cool him a little 
abroad before you bring him home, then 
houſe him and litter him well, rubbing 
him with dry Cloths till there be never 
a wet Hair about him, then clothe and 


wiſp him well. 


od | 

Here note, before you air your Horſe, it 
willbe requiſite to break: a raw Egg into his 
Mouth for it will add to his Wind. If he 
be fat, air him before Sun-riſe, and after 


Sun: ſet; but if lean, let him have as much 
Comfort of the Sun as you can. Courſing 


ir his Cloaths ſometimes to make him ſweat 


i: not irrequiſite, ſo it be moderately done; 
but when without his Cloaths, let it be 
- - ſharp and ſwift, 3 


Let 


— — 


— — 
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Let his body be empty before he courſe ; 


and to waſh his Tounge and Noſtrils with 
| Vinegar, or to piſs in his Mouth e' er you 


back him, is wholſome ; having cours'd him 
clothe him after he hath taken Breath, and 
ride him home gently. 


To be ſhort, whatever is here defective 


in the right ordering of a Race-Horſe, your 


own Judgments may eaſily ſupply. All that 
you have to do, is to be careful when to take 
him up, how to clothe him and dreſs him, 
when and how to feed and water, what and 

how much Exerciſe is requiſite, either by air- 
ing or courſing, and his ordering after Exer- 
ciſe, and what Scourings are moſt requiſite; 
and that I may add a little more to your 
Knowledge, and conclude this Subject, take 


theſe general Rules and Inſtructions. 


1. Courſe not your Horſe hard, at leaſt 
four or five Days before you run your Match, 
leſt the Soreneſs of his Limbs abate his 


Speed. | | | 
2. Except your Horſe be a foul Feeder, 
muzzle him not above two or three Nights 


before his Match, and the Night before his 
bloody Courſes. 


3. As you give your Horſe gentle Courſes, 
G2 give 


— % 
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| 2 him ſharp ones too, that he may as well 
nd Comfort as Dilpleaſure theron. 


4. Upon the Match-Day let your Horſe be 
* ty and that he take his refl ; undiſturbed 
till you lead him out. hy. 


5. Shoe your Horſe every Day before you 
Ip him, that the Pain of the Hammer's 
Knocks may be out of his Feet. e 


F Saddle your Horſe on the Race-Day i in | 
ia le, before you lead him forth, and 
fix both the Pannel and the Girths to his 1 
Back and Sides with Shoemaker's W bp * | 


prevent all Dangers. | 


Lead your Horſe to his Courſe with all 
Gentleneſs, and give him Leave to ſmell 
to other Horſes Dung, that thereby he may 
be enticed to ſtodl, _ empty his r 

as he goes. 


—— On L 


. Laſtly, When yon come to the Place 
where you muſt ftart, firft rub his Limbs - | 
well, then unclothe him, then take his Back, « J 
and 'the Word given, ſtart him with all 43 

Gentleneſs and Quietneſs that may, leſt do- 
ing any thing raſnly, you choak him in his 


own Wind. 


2 Race-Horſe ought to have all the fineſt 
Shape 


» T7 + W- * — 
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Shapes that may be, but above all Things 
he muſt. be nimble, quick, and fiery, apt 
to fly with the leaſt Motion. Long Shapes 
are tolerably good, for tho' they ſhew 
"Weakneſs, yet they aſſure ſudden Speed. 

{,* _, - The beſt Horſe for this Uſe is the Arabian 

- _ Barbary, or his Baſtard; not but Gennets 
| | | are good buts the Turks much better, 


„Having laid you down all theſe Advan- 
„. tages for ordering your Racer, from his 
— taking up, to the Day of his Running, I 
| hope yu will make ſuch good Uſe of them, 


1 
; that if upon an equal Match you ſhould lay 
7 |  ... your Money on the Heels of your Horſe 
, thus ordered, he ſhall be ſo far from kicking 
| away his Maſter's Stake, that the Nimbleneſs 


of his Feet ſhall make it double 


| 5 I might here inſert the many Subtilties 

and Tricks there are uſed in making a 

Match, the Craft of the Betters, with the 

| Knavery of the Riders, but that they are 

8 - Tow too generally known by the woful Ex: 
perience of too many Racing- Laſers. 2 


The folbwing . wan; 
ile belt written pieces. on the SubjeRt Far- 
riery, it is preſumed, are not improperly pl aced 


' 4 a bere. | ö 
W | | | 
"4 un N * | | ; 
a 2 on * Tu 's 8 In j Buying a Horſe. [ 


A Dealer's Word is not to be regarded, 
but truſt your own Eyes and Judgment. 


The beſt Size Horſe for the Road is 
the middle Size, i. e. about 14 Hands and 
an Inch, for all under are called Galle- | 


It is hard to find a Horſe in every reſpect, 
ſuch as to pleaſe a good Judge; but when A 
you have ſeen one perform his Exerciſe, 
you muſt ride him yourſelf a few Miles in 
rough and uneven Roads, giving him his 
head without forcing by Whip or Spur; 
and it he walks, trots, ande anters nimbly, 
| without dwelling upon the Ground, taking 
: up his Fore-feet moderately high, and ſtep- | 
ping longer and ſhorter, according as he 5 

finds there is Occaſion, and going near be- 
fore, and wide behind. This is the beaſt 

. that is likely to carry his Maſter well. A 
man ſhould not be too haſty in his Choice, 
nor too nice in Diſtinction; as to Age, 
almoſt every body knows, or pretends to 
know; tho' Dealers practiſe a Cheat in bur- 

| ning 
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{PEER ff 
ning Horſes Teeth after cutting them with 
2 Graver, which makes the Mark appear 
, _ ſomewhat like a true one, yet this is diſ- 

f coverable. The Eyes oftner deceive Gen- 
# tlemen than any other Parts of Horſes; 
therefore be very careful to obſerve them  - - 
in the Light and if in the firſt Trial the 
Pupil dilates largely and contracts again, 
as the Horſe is expoſed to a more clear Sun 
| you may conclude his Eyes are good ; 
| F ſmall Eyes are a bad Sign; the Colour often 
| the Cauſe of a good or bad Eye ; the Hazle 
is beſt becauſe the Horſe that has ſuch an 
Eye is generally of a good Colour ; whereas 
the Wall-Eye is common to the ball'd 
f Horſe, a Colour not coveted, as they often 
«= have white, /of hogs and are frequently 
| of a waſhy or lax Conſtitution, which is 
never to be choſe for the Road; a general 
Maxim to me is, if I ſee a Horſe empty him- 
ſelf often on the Road, I infer, he is no 
Horſe for a long Journey, unleſs you want 
to make a Skeleton of him. Captain 
Burdon adviſes us to mind a Horſe's Knees 
ö 5 are not broken, when we want to buy; 
which is a good caution to all. | 


C) 
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| As to Horſes Wind, it is eaſily judged 
4 | of in ſome Caſes, and but with Difficulty 
© Pg in others; for if you give him a good bruſh- 
| 1 ing Gallop, every one knows, it will make 
him heave in the Flanks, and occaſion 
Coughing - 


wo. LA 


e 
1 Al way te, guard 
101 way an Adel Horſe 


in kin kept at hard Meat to 


: © 


mean at good Hay, _ 


. will do 


. 
TE 


| © There is ſcarce a better Property 
Horſe than a ſound | 
abide hard Roads without heating much. 
If a Horſe's Hoofs are good he may get 
over the Road without. falling down, al- 
though; his ſhoulders be none of the thin- 
eſt ſort ; whereas if he is heavy ſhoulder'd 


in a 


and has tender Hoofs, tis ten to one but 


| he goes often to Prayers, as we ſay. 


| The Back of a Horſe ſhould be often 
look d at upon a Journey, and great Care 


taken that the Saddle is properly fix d, 


| that it may not gal! and wurbir. Where 
the Rider has been ſo careleſs as to ſuffer 
a fore back or Inflammation, ſalt water, 


warm Urine, Vinegar, &c. are commonly 


uſed to cool a Horſe's back; but if the Skin 
be broke in Holes from what is called 
Farbles, I believe it will be found that 
equal Quantities of Spirit of Wine and Tino 


ture of Myrth and Aloes, with a little Oil 


of Turpentine, will be beſt to bathe the 
Places with now and then: a Man ſhould 
walk on foat fometimes to eaſe his Horſe's 
Moſt Swellings ſhould be diſſolved rather 


than ſuppurated, which is done by cold 
repellent 


tough Hoof, that will 


. * 


[19] 
repellent Akai, as, Salt and Mater, or 
: er ele a Pultice 1 boiled Turnips, 


The beſt! Method to hnep a Horſe's. 
Lon from ſwelling, or to fall them when 
ſwell'd is to waſh. them; with Varm Wa- 
ter every time you bait; loft, warm Water, 
ſuch as will bear Sope, is as good of it- 
_ ſelf, as any thing we can put in it, whether 
or any vther Ingredient. A wide 
- Stall, proper ble „ with good N 
and Exerciſe, are t le greateſt Helps to- 
Wards keeping the. Limbs from 100 
and the 55 Wi is BIN een 
OW 


A Horte A that has a Ze None, | 
tite and travels much, about 6 Quarts of 
clean Oats, half a Pint of ſplit beans, and 
a handful of Wheat mixed, is ſufficient for 
+a Day; but a Hunter of Size may require f 
the like Feed with a galloping Horſe, viz. 
about half a V incleſler of Oats, a Quart « of 
Beans, and three Handfuls of Wheat, mix'd b 
and divided into three equal Feeds. 


As the young Traveller may expect 
ſome Directions about watering a Horſe on 
the Road, obſerve, when a Horſe tr [Ar 
he perſpires much, eipecially in hot wea- 
ther, and may therefore be allowed to drink 
a little now "and then, as opportunity offers, 
ich 


N 


' - - where you - bait, be it Noon or Night, he 


and he will go in cool. Yet obſerve, if he, 


Riders that have travelled hard, and let 


intended to lie. 8 [ 


25 dicines, the Caſe is bad, and the "FO 


. 15 
hich will reſreſh him, but never let 10 


drink much at a time; but when you come 
within a Mile and half or two " Miles of 


may drink more freely, going a moderate 
Trot afterwards, for by this means the 
Water will be well warmed in his belly, 


has no Water on the Road, never ſuffer 
him to be led to water, or waſh his Heels | 
after you are arrived at your Inn, but let ( 


him have Water made luke-warm aſter he 


has ſtood ſome time in the Stable, for 
much Miſchief has been done by imprudent 


2 Horſes drink as much as they Would 
at going into the Town or Inn where they / 


When a Horſe's Legs ſwell, and they 1 


will not yield to good Keeping, clean Dr Drfig - 
a wide Stall, &c. * without . Help o Me- - 


may be of ſervice. 
A lean Horſe ſhould be ſeldom purged, . 


